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CORPORATION PLATE AND INSIGNIA OF OFFICE, ETC.* 



By LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.S.A., &c. 




HE insignia of the city of Carlisle are of more 
than usual interest, and comprise not only 
objects of extreme beauty, but of considerable 
rarity. These treasures of the corporation 
consist of a " great mace," three sergeants' 
maces, three much-injured maces of iron, a 
sword of state, a mayor's chain and badge, 
two globular horse-racing bells, a whistle-handled tankard, a 
loving cup, a salver, and two toddy-ladles. For photographs 
of these I have to express my acknowledgments to the 
mayor (1878-9) of that city, Thomas Milburn, Esq., and for 
many of the following particulars I am indebted to my friend 
Mr. R. S. Ferguson, F.S.A., to whose constant and enlightened 



researches the literature and antiquities of the northern counties 
owe so much. 

The great mace, traditionally said to have been given to the 
city by King James II., is of silver gilt, and measures 4 feet 
2 inches in length. The bowl is divided into four compart- 
ments by demi-winged figures and foliage, containing the 
national emblems of a rose, a thistle, a harp, and a fleur-de-lis, 
each surmounted by an eight- arched crown between the initials 
J 2 R. On the flat plate at the top, under the arches of the 
crown, are engraved, within the garter, the royal arms, viz. quar- 
terly, first and fourth, France and England quarterly ; second, 
Scotland; third, Ireland. Beneath is the motto, " Dieu et mon 
droit." The shield, which is between the initials J? R, has the 







Fig. 24. — Straff ord-on -Avon. 



Figs. 16 to 23. — Corporation Plate and Insignia, Carlisle. 



Fig. 25. — Stratford-on-Avon. 



lion and unicorn supporters, and is surmounted by an eight- 
arched crown. The bowl is, as usual, surmounted with an open- 
arched crown, with orb and cross ; and the shaft, divided into 
three parts, is chased with a spiral pattern of roses alternating 
with thistles. 

The three sergeants' maces are of silver, and measure respec- 
tively 9J, 9, and 8J inches in length ; they have semi-globular 

* Continued from page 68. 



heads, surmounted by a " low embattled edging." On the flat 
top of each are the royal arms, but without initials. All the 
bowls are divided by vertical bands into three compartments, 
in each of which is an arched crown. On the bowl of the tallest 
is the date 1660, and on its stem, engraved in a running hand, 
the words, " Whoever wears this mace Richd. Peal hopes 
they will not tell lies or be a tatler;" this Richard Peal, who 
gave such good admonitory advice, being probably one of the 
sergeants-at-mace in 1660. 
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The three ancient iron maces (or rather, as they may be 
termed, skeletons or cores of maces) measure respectively i6£, 
1 5 J, and 13 inches in length, but through their being so much 
injured and bent their original dimensions cannot be ascer- 
tained. They have " originally been gilt or silvered, but have 
apparently been subjected to the action of lire. The [semi- 
globular] bowls are small, and have on their flat tops silver 
escutcheons, with the arms of France (modern) and England 
quarterly." The bowls were probably at one time surrounded 
with the usual circlet of crosses and fleurs-de-lis. At the base, 
or pommel end, of each are four flat plates, or flanges, the form 
of which will be best understood from the engraving. These 
are doubtless the original maces of the sergeants-at-mace, and 
of much earlier date than the three silver ones first described. 

The state sword is 3 feet 8J inches in length from pommel to 
chape. The blade, which is probably the oldest part, is not set 
in full to the length of the tang. The guard, or quillon, which 




Figs. 26 to 32.— Maces and Mace Rest } Cambridge. 

is straight, and expands at the ends, is 1 foot in length : both it 
and the pear-shaped pommel are gilt, as are also the mount- 
ings of the scabbard. The hilt and the scabbard are covered 
with black velvet. The blade has two short grooves on each 
side, bearing on one the words MAIL and on the other ANNO 

LAND 1509 

The chape and top ferrule are plain, but the central band bears 
the letter S cut through the metal. 

The mayor's chain is of gold, and has attached to it a pendant, 
or badge, bearing the city arms on its obverse, and on its 
reverse the words, " Presented to the Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Citizens of the City of Carlisle by the Committee of the Carlisle 
Gas and Coke Company, to commemorate the transfer of the 
Gas Works to the Corporation. October, 1850." 

The silver tankard is 5J inches in height, and has a whistle 
handle and flat hinged lid and purchase. On its front are the 
arms of Tullie, on a saltire engrailed, three escalops, in chief a 
lion passant guardant ; a crescent for difference ; and the motto 



" Non solum nobis nati sumus." The inscription is as follows : 
— " Majori Carleolensi et successoribus ejus in perpetuum D. D. 
vir Revdus Tho. Tullie S.T.P. Aul S* Edm. Oxon. Principalis 
& Eccles. Collegiatae de Rippon Decanus." The Hall mark is 
of the date 1675-6, and the maker's initials are T. L. The donor, 
Dean Tullie, was a member of the prominent Carlisle family of 
that name. He was appointed Principal of Edmund Hall in 
1657, and Dean of Ripon in 1675, in which year he died. 

The "loving" or "grace cup" is double-handled and 
covered, and is 9 inches high. It bears on the front the arms 
of its donor, quarterly, first, Howard ; second, Brotherton ; 
third, Warren; fourth, Mowbray, with a mullet on the fesse point 
for difference, impaling Capel, viz. a lion rampant between three 
crosses crosslet fitchee. Supporters — dexter, a lion rampant ; 
sinister, a lion rampant ducally crowned, bearing in its sinister 
paw a cross-crosslet fitchee. Over the shield is an earl's 
coronet. Inside the crown is engraved, " The Gift of the Rt. 
Honble. Charles Earl of Carlisle, Earl Marshall of England, to 
the Corporation of Carlisle, Anno 1701." The donor of this 
cup was Mayor of Carlisle in 1700. The silver salver is plain, 
on a central foot, and is 11J inches in diameter. It bears the 
arms of Brougham, a chevron between three lucies hauriant, and 
the inscription, "The Gift of Thomas Brougham, Esq., Mayor 
of the City of Carlisle, to the Corporation of the s d City. 1709." 
The silver toddy-ladles have whalebone handles, silver tipped. 
On one is engraved, " W. I. R. Crowder, Esq., Mayor 1870-1. 
Presented to the Corporation of Carlisle by Counc r - J. A. Wheat- 
ley, a.d. 1870 ;" and on the other, " Presented to the Corporation 
of the City of Carlisle, by John Nanson, Town Clerk, 1st January, 
1870. W. I. R. Crowder, Esq., Mayor," and the initials W. G. 
and J. B. 

The racing bells are globular in form, with slits at the bottom, 
as is usual in bells of that class. The loose ball which would 
originally be in the inside, so as to produce the sound, has dis- 
appeared. The largest, which is 2\ inches in diameter, is of 
silver gilt, and bears on a band round its centre the inscription, 

' ' + THE + SWEFTES + HORSE + THES + BEL + TO + TAK + FOR + 

Ml + LADE + DAKER + SAKE ;" this lady being probably Eliza- 
beth, daughter of George Talbot, fourth Earl of Shrewsbury, 
and wife of William, Lord Dacre of Gillesland, who was Governor 
of Carlisle in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. The other bell, also 
of silver, is smaller in size, and bears the initials H. B. M. C. 
(Henry Baines, Mayor of Carlisle), 1599. Horse-racing was 
formerly much indulged in by the good people of Carlisle, the 
races being held on Kingmoor, about two miles from that 
city. On Shrove Tuesday the moor became a busy scene, 
and the contests created much excitement among the free- 
men and others. The bell was not an uncommon prize either in 
horse-racing or cock-fighting, and was held by the victor, as 
challenge cups and shields are at the present day, from one 
year to another, or from one race to another. To win this bell 
was of course a mark of honour, and gave rise to the popular 
expression of "to bear away the bell." At York the racing 
prize in 1607 was a small golden bell, and the corporation 
records of Chester, about 1600, show that in that city a silver 
bell was given to be raced for on the Roodee ; but I am not 
aware that any of these are now in existence. Probably the 
Carlisle examples are unique. 

The insignia of the borough of BRIDGENORTH, of which my 
good friend, Hubert Smith, Esq., is Town Clerk, and to whom I 
am indebted for the following detailed particulars and for much 
valuable help, consist of two remarkably handsome maces, two 
silver-tipped wands, and a staff surmounted with a gilt crown, a 
town's banner, and several seals. 

The two large maces are, with the exception of the inscrip- 
tions, exactly alike. They are 3 feet in length, the shafts of 
silver, and the heads of silver gilt, and have twisted shafts. 
The bowls are exquisitely decorated, in very high relief, with 
foliage and flowers and two tablets, on one of which is the rose 
surmounted by a crown, and on the other the arms of Bridge- 
north (a castle) and a portcullis, side by side. The head of 
each is crested by a circlet of fleur-de-lis and crosses patt6e, 
from which spring the four arches of the open crown ; and the 
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whole is, as usual, surmounted with orb and crown. On the 
inside of the rim of one is the inscription, "The original gift 
of John Wolryche, Esquire, 1676; exchanged in the Bailiwick 
of Mr. John Haslewood and Thomas Boden, 1754 ;" and on the 
inside of the rim of the other, " Thomas Hincks, Town Clerk, 
gave £10 towards this Mace, 1676. Exchanged in the Baili- 
wick of Mr. John Haslewood and Mr. Thomas Boden, 1754.'' 
The shafts are divided in the middle by an encircling band of 
flowers, the two divisions being fluted spirally in opposite direc- 
tions. In each mace the open-arched crown, of course in- 
cluding the circlet and band, lifts off from the top of the 



bowl (to which it is firmly held by two sliding catches), so that 
the head forms a drinking or loving cup of noble appearance 
and dimensions. In the time when the town was governed by 
a high and low bailiff, instead of the mayor and ex-mayor, 
the newly elected bailiffs were expected to pledge the corpora- 
tion and burgesses of the town at the first bailiff feast, each 
with a mace- cup full of wine, and drain it to the last drop. 

It appears from an entry in the old Common Hall books, dated 
29th September, 1754, that these two maces replaced four others 
less valuable, and that the exchange was arranged by the 
Honourable John Grey and William Whitmore, Esq., the mem- 




Figs. 33 to ^.—Examples of early Silver Maces. 



bers for the borough. The staff of office is surmounted by an 
elaborate gilt entablature, out of which rises a smooth gilt shaft, 
on which is inscribed, " This Staff was made when James Milner 
and John Coley, agent, were Bailiffs, 1824." The whole is 
surmounted with a gilt-tasselled cushion, with a crown upon it. 
The total height of the staff is 5 feet nj inches. It is carried 
by the town crier at the head of the mayor's procession to 
church on the first Sunday after his election. The two wands, 
one of ebony, with plaited silver tops, carried in the time of the 
old corporation by the two bailiffs, but now by the ex-mayor and 
senior alderman in processions, are much lighter than the staff 
of office, and have a total length of 6 feet, having brass ferrules. 



The arms of the town are engraved on the silver tops. The 
base of the silver knob is chased with filigree scrolls, and the 
following inscription is engraved on each :— " Restored at the 
Cost of the Mayor, March, 1851." The town banner, attached 
to a light spear-headed staff, bears the arms and motto of the 
town, and underneath is inscribed, " Bridgnorth." 

The Corporation of Appleby is of very ancient date, having 
probably received its first charter of incorporation from Scot- 
land, or from a lord of Appleby, when that lord owed allegiance 
to the Scottish king, or his representative in the principality of 
Cumberland. 

( To be co?itinued.) 



